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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 
of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held 
at the office of the Society, 40 East 34th Street, Room 916, 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, on Tuesday, 
January 26th, 1943, at 4:00 o’clock in the afternoon for the 
election of Five Trustees and for the transaction of such 
other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


ELEANOR D. WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 





Concentration Versus Relaxation in Relation 
to Telepathy 


GARDNER MURPHY AND L. A. DALE 


In all the years of search for the psychological founda- 
tions of telepathy, the investigator has found himself caught 
between opposing counsels: shall he seek to develop in his 
cooperating subjects the attitude of concentration—tense and 
strenuous prosecution of a task—or of relaxed, dissolved, 
sleep-like passivity? There is a large amount of good evi- 
dence that the state of concentration is favorable to positive 
results; there is an equally formidable mass of evidence 
that positive results spring from relaxation. This is no 
formal academic question. Every step taken in research 
depends upon the psychological condition one is striving to 
induce; and what one should strive to induce is dictated 
chiefly by one’s interpretation of the large body of existing 
data. Scientific work is seldom advanced by beginning each 
investigation as if all that went before were merely so much 
history ; it is the nature of science to build cooperatively upon 
foundations laid before. 


It may therefore prove valuable for immediate telepathic 
research if we can bring into sharper focus the critical 
studies dealing with concentration and relaxation, showing 
what sort of results have arisen from each condition. In- 
deed, we may hope, as in the case of most questions which 
we put to Nature, that the paradox will prove to lie in our 
conceptions and phraseology, and that behind the apparent 
contradiction a fairly coherent situation may be discovered. 


We will first review some of the evidence that concentra- 
tion is favorable. Just as the Oriental who seeks esoteric 
wisdom learns by arduous disciplines to concentrate, shutting 
out the affairs of the world in order to give himself wholly 
to single-minded contemplation, so the Occidental scholar, 
executive, physician, or school-child learns to work in a 
state of concentrated attention to a single absorbing task. 
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Modern science and technology, and the Occidental mind 
which has shaped and been shaped by them, are the products 
of focalized, realistic thinking about a series of sharply 
defined problems. Archimedes was so concentrated on the 
problem of ascertaining the amount of gold in Hiero’s 
crown that, when the solution came to him as he was stepping 
into his bath, he ran home unclothed shouting, “I have 
found it, I have found it!” And when he was drawing 
geometrical figures in the sand one day he was set upon by 
Roman soldiers and fatally stabbed, saying to the soldiers 
as he fell, “Don’t spoil my circle.” It is said that a few 
hours after the midday meal Newton could not remem- 
ber whether he had dined or not, and Gauss would not 
come down from his attic for forty-eight hours at a stretch 
when he was completing his mathematical computations. 
Such concentration was what Dryden had in mind when 
he wrote that “great wits are sure to madness near allied.” 
Johannes Miiller, the German physiologist, comes from his 
laboratory like a gunner from his turret, saying, “The work 
draws blood.” 


Our American intelligence, whetted by three centuries of 
conquering the soil and exploiting the new technology, has 
in fact tended to despise every psychological process which 
is not concentrated upon a practical task. “Wake up”; “Put 
your mind to it”; “Genius is 99 percent perspiration.” The 
familiar phrase, “Nonsense, you’re dreaming,” illustrates 
the contemporary attitude as to the utter worthlessness of 
less concentrated mental states. 


At first sight, then, we should expect to find our American 
parapsychological laboratories concerning themselves almost 
wholly with problems of the tense, attentive organism, and 
emphasizing the virtues of concentrated voluntary effort. 
In Rhine’s Extra-Sensory Perception (1) we find that most 
of the experimental subjects are clearly concentrated upon 
their task; when upset by discordant emotion or by distrac- 
tion, they fail. Whether voluntarily or by force of habit, 
they fall into states of intense focalization upon their task. 
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One thing introduced experimentally to damage good per- 
formance is a hypnotic drug, sodium amytal, which behaves 
as expected both in injuring concentration and in depressing 
the scores; and the thing that brings the subject back to his 
high scoring level is the stimulant caffeine; he “pulls himself 
together,” frees himself of disorientation. And we find 
subjects deliberately undertaking to make a specially high 
score, achieving the result by herculean efforts of concentra- 
tion—almost like the superhuman concentration reported 


by the celebrated clairvoyant Ossowiecki in his reading of 
concealed materials (2). 


In the Journal of Parapsychology we learn that Riess’s 
high-scoring subject (3) was a hyperthyroid patient, and 
we know that the thyroid, up to a point at least, is a facili- 
tator, activator, rather than a depressant or relaxing agent. 
We learn, moreover, that Stuart’s subjects scored poorly 
when the tempo of work “distracted” them, and that the 
flashing of light in their eyes was markedly inhibitory 
(4 and 5). The good results of children, as in Mrs. Rhine’s 
experiments (6), appear to be attributable in some measure 
to freedom from self-consciousness, and perhaps to their 
capacity for undivided attention to the task. 


The case is certainly well-documented, broadly founded, 
and inherently consistent and rational. Why, then, do we 
find in the history of our subject at least as large a volume 
of evidence that the task of achieving telepathic contact is 
the function of a deep, unfocalized unconscious or subliminal 
self, whose chief enemy and represser is the concentrated 
conscious self of waking life? We are perennially warned 
that the practical conscious mind will have no traffic with 
those processes which seek to slip from the tight hold of 
our workaday sense of reality, with its sharply defined time 
and space, its logical rejection of every intimation of a 
process working by means which transcend the senses; the 
concentrated conscious mind must be dissolved, drugged, 
disarmed, obliterated—anything to get it out of the way 
so that another kind of process may be set free! 
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Thus, in the first great study of spontaneous telepathy, 
the classic Phantasms of the Living, Gurney, Myers, and 
Podmore report an extraordinary number of cases in which 
the percipient is drowsy, delirious, hypnotized, or dream- 
ing; the dream cases are so numerous, indeed, that they 
require special treatment. In a later analysis of this and 
other spontaneous material, Warcollier (7) shows that in 
general the sleeping and near-sleeping states (including the 
process of going to sleep and that of waking up, along with 
states of suffocation, coma, and the like) contribute a large 
proportion of the evidential cases—indeed that the sleep-like 
condition of agent, or percipient, and especially of both, is 
a cardinal asset. This hardly looks like “concentration.” 


Some striking examples of apparent telepathic communi- 
cation between two sleeping persons may be found in Dr. 
G. B. Ermacora’s paper, “Telepathic Dreams Experiment- 
ally Induced.” (Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XI, 1895, pp. 235-308.) 
This long and rather complicated series of experiments 
should be studied in full; briefly, the paper is concerned with 
the dreams of a four and a half year old child who lived 
with a cousin possessing unusual mediumistic abilities. The 
medium’s control, “Elvira,” with whom Dr. Ermacora was 
in rapport, professed to produce in the child dreams the 
subject matter of which was suggested by Dr. Ermacora 
himself. Stringent precautions were taken to prevent any 
normal communication between the child and her cousin. 
For instance, on November 9, 1892, Dr. Ermacora, speaking 
to “Elvira” when the medium was in trance, proposed that 
the child should have the following dream that night: 

Angelina [the child percipient], with Signorina Maria [the 
medium], would be at the window of her own room, and would look 
towards the river. A lamb would be grazing on the bank. A boat 
loaded with apples would pass, conducted by one boatman. He 
would stop close to the iron bridge, and get out to drink at 
the inn. While the boat was unguarded the lamb would jump in and 
begin to eat the apples, which would make Angelina laugh very much. 


How well “Elvira” succeeded may be gathered from 
Dr. Ermacora’s statement of November 10th: 
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About 4 P.M. I called to discover the results. I saw Signora 
Annetta [the medium’s mother] first, and she was convinced that 
no communication had been possible between the child and Signorina 
Maria till the morning. Angelina told her the dream before Signorina 
Maria was awake. It is useless to repeat it, as it corresponds almost 
exactly to the programme. I say almost, because there are two points 
of difference which are precisely what render the results most inter- 
esting. One is that Angelina called the animal which ate the apples 
a “light-coloured dog,” instead of a “lamb.” Now the child, being 
a Venetian, had not seen any lambs, and when she saw one [in the 
dream], she naturally baptised it in her own fashion. The other point 
of difference is that she did not say where the boatman had gone, and, 
when questioned on the point on my arrival, she could not explain 
it, though she remembered the dream perfectly. According to what 
was said above [that is, if the medium suggests the dream verbally 
to the child, it is improbable that she will omit the particular about 
the inn and even less likely that she will call the lamb a “light- 
coloured dog’’], these two particulars favour the hypothesis that the 
child sees the scene, instead of simply hearing it described. 


The Groningen investigators found that their highly 
gifted subject fell naturally into a passive and relaxed state, 
which was evidently a powerful aid to him; they demon- 
strated by the galvanic skin reflex (electrical changes in 
the skin) that the subject could in fact report rather accur- 
ately when he achieved this state of relaxation (8). Esta- 
brooks, after a year of hypnotic work with Harvard stu- 
dents, determined to use a waking, but casual state; not only 
was there to be no concentration, the subjects were first 
shown card-tricks and then told simply to guess cards (9). 


In view of all this, we naturally turn to see what can be 
learned from the hypnotic state. As usually induced, it is 
a relaxed, sleep-like state, far indeed from waking, concen- 
trated activity, and seeming to lend itself well to laboratory 
use in psychical research. There appear to be a number of 


major pieces of evidence suggesting that the hypnotic state 
is highly favorable. 


Among these, we may refer to the series of hypnotic 
experiments known as the “Brighton Experiments.” These 
are reported on at length in a paper published in 1889 by 
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Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick and Mr. G. A. Smith (Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. VI, pp. 128-170) and in a later one (1892) 
by Mrs. Sidgwick and Miss Alice Johnson (Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. VIII, pp. 536-596). The series should be studied in 
its entirety; we will quote here one typical experiment, as 
summarized and commented upon by Mrs. Sidgwick in her 
paper, “On Hindrances and Complications in Telepathic 
Communication” (Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 51-52): 


In the one to be now quoted, the elements of the picture* emerged 
in a piecemeal manner, but each was definite when it came. The 
subject was A sandwichman with advertisement of a play. The per- 
cipient—P.—said, “Something like letter A—stroke there, then 
there.” I [Mrs. Sidgwick] said, “Well, perhaps it will become 
clearer.’ P. continued, “Something like a head on the top of it; a V 
upside down—two legs and then a head. A man with two boards— 
looks ‘ike a man that goes about the streets with two boards. I can 
see a head at the top and the body and legs between the boards. I 
couldn’t see what was written on the boards, because the edges were 
turned towards me.” This case is interesting, because notwithstanding 
the gradual emergence and tardy understanding of the hallucinatory 
picture there is strong reason to think that it was the idea of a 
sandwich man, and not a copy of the agent’s mental image, that 
reached the subliminal stratum of the percipient’s mind. For the 
agent—Mr. Smith—stated afterwards that he had pictured to him- 
self the man and one board facing him. And this was the natural 
way to think of it, since the subject set included the advertisement 
of a play, which of course would only be seen if the board faced the 
spectator. The percipient’s impression was incomplete. 


Moreover, there is the somewhat more spontaneous 
activity of the hypnotized subject in “traveling clairvoy- 
ance”’; the subject, upon instruction, imagines himself travel- 
ing to a distant point, and reports what he sees, the report 
being later checked against the distant reality. As an ex- 
ample of traveling clairvoyance, we condense from a paper 


* The percipient was hypnotized by the agent, Mr. G. A. Smith, and was then 
given a blank card to look at. He was told that he would presently see a 
picture thereon which he would describe. Mr. Smith concentrated his mind on 
an imaginary picture, the subject matter of which had been chosen by Mrs. Sidg- 
wick or Miss Johnson and communicated to Mr. Smith in writing. After 


hypnosis was achieved, Mrs. Sidgwick talked to the percipient when necessary, 
Mr. Smith remaining silent. 
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by Dr. Alfred Backman, of Kalmar, Sweden (Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. VII, 1891-92, pp. 207-210) : 





Dr. Backman’s subject, Alma, was a fourteen year old girl whom 
he was treating (in hypnosis) for heart disease. He had made some 
experiments in thought-transference with her and was encouraged 
by a number of successes. In April of 1890, he received a letter from 
a Dr. Kjellman, of Stockholm, suggesting that on the following day 
Dr. Backman would request Alma, when in hypnotic trance, to “find” 
a certain Dr. von B., whom she knew, and to describe the room in 
which he would be sitting, the other persons present, the arrangement 
of the furniture, and so forth. Dr. Kjellman further added that 
something not usually there would be hung from the chandelier in 
order to make the experiment more crucial. Dr. Kjellman’s appear- 
ance, as well as his apartment, was unknown to both Dr. Backman 
and his subject. Alma, in trance, “went” to the apartment and, when 
questioned, gave a description of the room. She said, when asked to 
look at the chandelier, that there was no “chandelier,” but something 
more like a lamp with something hanging from it. She described it 
as being long and narrow, of white metal, with some red stuff around 
it. She did not know what it was, but after being wakened said she 
thought it probably was a pair of scissors or a paper knife fixed to 
the chandelier with a handkerchief. She also mentioned many details 
concerning the furnishings of the room, the people present, and so 
forth. Dr. Backman sent his notes to Dr. Kjellman, who replied that 
though in some respects Alma’s description of the interior of his 
apartment had been accurate, it was in other respects incorrect and 
could only be regarded as inconclusive. “But,” he added, “her state- 
ment that the object was hanging in a lamp, not a chandelier, was 
right. It was both a lamp and a chandelier, and the lamp was drawn 
down a long way under the chandelier . . . There was really hanging 
in the chandelier a large pair of paper-scissors, fixed by an india- 
rubber otoscope, and with a tea-rose and some forget-me-nots in 
one of the handles of the scissors . . . It seems clear to me that she 
saw something, but she must have been confused by a number of 
ideas arising from the operation of her own brain.” 










Lastly, we want to refer to the beautiful series of tele- 
pathic experiments, using four experimental subjects, by 
Dr. Carl Bruck. A report on these experiments was pub- 
lished in German in 1925, and, not being available in English, 
merits a fuller description here. Bruck systematically com- 
pared the achievements of his subjects while awake and 
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while in hypnosis. The material consisted of drawings and 
photographs made ready in a room adjoining the experi- 
mental room and in many instances placed within a port- 
folio before being brought into the experimental room. 
Thus sensory cues as sources of error seem well excluded. 
Examples* of simple direct hits are the following: 


... These experiments were done simultaneously with R. and Z., 
using the drawing of a ladder as original. The two subjects were 
placed about ten feet apart and it was not possible that they could 
have seen each other’s drawings. They were hypnotized simultane- 
ously and were instructed to aim at the original (unknown to both 
of them, and to the witnesses of the experiment) which had been 
placed in the portfolio. These simultaneous attempts succeeded 
extremely well under conditions which forestall all objections. Fig. 
7—Original, Fig. 7a—R.’s copy, Fig. 7b—Z.’s copy. 


In the results it is to be noted that R. draws well and is better 
endowed telepathically than Z. He not only reproduces the original 
in remote details of form and relation to its surroundings—he also 
occupies himself as somnambulistic “medium,” composing a supple- 
mentary still-life picture with a bucket in the background. In contrast, 
Z. got the solution, but was limited to the elementary concept 
“ladder.” Nevertheless, a visual approximation cannot be denied even 
by one who has not the original for comparison. 


Especially instructive is the evidence that real veridical 
flashes come in the hypnotic state, but that they are often 
either elaborated by supplementary associations and by ef- 
forts to attribute meaning to the impression received, or 
over-simplified to the point where little but a formal re- 
semblance to the original remains. For example: 


This sitting took place on September 4, 1922, at my [Dr. Bruck’s] 
residence. It was a simultaneous experiment with R. and Z. both 
aiming at the same original, the drawing of a cup and saucer. R. was 
hypnotized by me and Z., sitting at a distance, by Dr. von Rutkowski. 
Dr. Rutkowski had not seen the drawing, which was kept in the 
portfolio throughout the experiment. I gave only the brief suggestion 
that the material would gradually emerge from a dark bank of clouds 
in such a way as to be copied by both subjects. R. and Z. were so 


* The passages in small type have been freely translated and paraphrased 
from Bruck’s original work, Experimentelle Telepathie, Julius Pittmann, 
Stuttgart, 1925. 
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placed that they could not have influenced each other’s drawings. 
Fig. 3—Original, Fig. 3a—R.’s copy, Fig. 3b—Z.’s copy. 

Both these successful results show the possibilities of variation 
in the telepathic process with respect to numerous details. R.’s draw- 
ing shows the familiar auto-suggested motor supplement, namely, a 
teaspoon. The cup agrees with the original in narrowing towards the 
top, with the handle on the right side. In addition, however, there 
is the following, which one might be inclined to apply in developing 
a general theory of the parapsychic processes: the original is a 
drawing of one of the cups from my own coffee service (unknown 
to both R. and Z.). I drew the original rather badly, for the cup is 
really more delicate and slender. R. has apparently not perceived 
my rather plump rendering, holding instead to the original form of 
the cup. It is thus not impossible (although beyond capability of 
proof) to suppose that “over my head” a direct clairvoyance of the 
cup occurred. The indistinct line of demarcation between telepathy 
and clairvoyance, which is frequently pointed out, justifies the raising 
of this question. No certainty can be reached, however, since one 
might attribute the result to R.’s superior artistic skill. His sense for 
style may also have been responsible for the addition of the spoon. 
In this connection, compare R.’s drawing in the [above] experiment, 
in which the original was a drawing of a ladder. 

On the other hand, there is too little detail in Z.’s simultaneous 
drawing. It does show a crudely drawn cup that narrows towards 
the top, with a handle to the right, but the saucer is lacking alto- 
gether. As we found in later experiments, especially with R., this 
omission of complete elements of form, even to the point of leaving 
out as much as half of the picture, is due to a tendency towards 
simplification which may permit us to refer to a systematic conception 
of “partial telepathy.” 


In some instances, the subject draws what the experi- 
menter has prepared for use in the next experiment—ma- 
terial previously drawn and lying concealed in the portfolio. 
An interesting example is as follows: 


At the start of the experiment [taking place on September 11, 1922, 
with R. in hypnosis], one drawing was lying on top of the portfolio 
and the others [three of them] were contained within it. I had no 
special methodological purpose in doing this, but to this procedure 
a surprising and theoretically significant result is due. The picture 
lying on the portfolio represented a medicine bottle with a stopper, 
and I looked at it fixedly from time to time during the experiment. 
Fig. 4—first Original, Fig. 4a—copy, Fig. 4b—second Original. 
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R. now proceeded to draw what was, for me at least, knowing the 
original, a completely correct response, namely, the upper rim of 
the bottle neck with the stopper in place; as can be seen in the 
reproductions of the original and the copy, he even sketched in the 
shading that appears on the right side of the stopper. Then he ceased 
drawing and let the pencil drop from his hand as an indication that 
he had done all he could. Since I, however, had to regard the experi- 
ment as incomplete, I insisted that R. should continue to draw if 
anything further came to him. I admit this is a questionable procedure 
which, since the bottle had failed to appear in complete form, might 
end in a suggestive misleading of the subject into a spurious result. 
To my surprise, however, R. did not follow this lead; he left the 
first picture unfinished and beneath the neck of the bottle drew a 
completely new picture. With energetic strokes, indicating a new 
attitude to the task, he drew, beginning at the top, a sketch of a 
street lamp. A drawing of a street lamp was in fact the second of 
the three other drawings which lay in the portfolio. They were 
entirely out of sight of all those present, including several medical 
men who had come to witness the experiments. 


This new telepathic drawing reveals the exact details of the 


original. Note that the two enlargements or bulges in the lamp post 
appear in the correct places relative to each other and to the lamp 
itself. At the same time, the decorative beams of light which the 
subject added in his drawing indicate his free creative artistic fantasy. 


The experiment yields, so far as we know, a novel result. Instead 
of the postponing of a correct telepathic impression, it presents, under 
the guise of an apparent partial failure, the solution of a task which 
has been arranged for a later experiment. 


In other instances the subject draws the material which 
had served as experimental material in the preceding ex- 


periment, the subject, of course, not having been told what 
the material was: : 


The sitting of November 17, 1922, took place at my residence and 
included experiments 38-45. R. alone was present . . . Experiments 
40 and 41 were Portfolio* experiments using the same original 
(snapshots of two neckties—one a four-in-hand, the other a bow tie). 
Two failures resulted; nevertheless, the bow tie manifested itself in 
the next experiment but one (number 43 in the same sitting)—a 


typical telepathic latency, the more common form of temporal dis- 
placement ... 


* Portfolio experiment: original concealed within the portfolio. 
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Experiment 43 is the one which continues the theme of experi- 
ments 40 and 41 (same sitting). A snapshot of a pair of socks was 
used in an Open* hypnotic experiment. The result, negative 
from a formal viewpoint, displays, to the last detail, an exact repro- 
duction of the bow tie which had been used as original in experiments 
40-41. Fig. 14—Original, Fig. 14a—copy, Fig. 15—Original for 
experiments 40 and 41, bow tie. 


Naturally, R. had not been informed of his failure in experiments 
40-41. The picture of the bow tie had been carefully put aside and 
was thus unknown to him. 

In spite of all this evidence, however, Bruck will not 
allow himself to formulate any generalizations regarding 
the value of the hypnotic state versus the waking state in 
telepathic experimentation. He compares the whole series 
of hypnotic results with the whole series of waking results 
with the same percipient, and indicates that the marked suc- 
cesses are about as frequent in the one state as in the other. 

The real value of the hypnotic state may lie, not in the 
hypnosis as such, but in the tendency of hypnosis to simpliiy 
consciousness, free it from self-consciousness, fixate it upon 
the experimenter, and hence upon the task which the ex- 
perimenter assigns. The success of waking telepathic experi- 
ments, such as those reported by Bruck, is very possibly 
due to basic favorable attitudes previously developed in 
hypnosis. These attitudes appear to be highly focalized, yet 
occurring in a relaxed state. 

If this be so, we may begin to see here the resolution of 
the paradox which we have discussed. The hypnotic subject 
is not really less “concentrated,” if by concentration one 
means the unitary motivated orientation towards a task; th 
very fact that he is relaxed may mean that he is free of 
practical preoccupations; it is the experimental task alone 
that is real to him. So in experiments in normal psychology. 
Ruger (10) found long ago that a lack of self-awareness, 
or, as he says, the development of a pure “problem attitude,” 
was immeasurably superior, in so far as the learning process 
is concerned, to a competitive, self-conscious, or self-defen- 
sive attitude. 


* Open Experiment: original lying on top of the portfolio. 
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In a paper on recent hypnotic experiments, Leuba (11) 
has offered evidence which suggests that hypnosis is not 
principally a question of suggestibility as such, but of sumpli- 
fication of consciousness, freedom from interference through 
over-complex stimulation, or freedom from free association; 
and, we might add, freedom from the conflict which volition, 
as a directive and repressive process, usually involves. 
Leuba’s hypothesis seems so relevant to our present prob- 
lem that we quote from his paper: 

... It is possible, however, that the most fundamental characteristic 
of the hypnotic state is not suggestibility, though undoubtedly that 
is usually present, but the limitation of the spontaneous mental life 


of the subject and the consequent limitation of attention to the 
stimuli provided by the experimenter .. . 


The conditions favorable to the induction of hypnosis—quiet sur- 
roundings, muscular relaxation, concentration on some monotonous 
stimulus—are all conducive to the dissipation of muscular sets and 
to the narrowing of attention. I venture to suggest the hypothesis 
that the fundamental characteristic of the hypnotic state is this 
limitation of a self-initiated mental life, and that suggestibility flows 
from this limitation as a secondary phenomenon. 

In the light of such observations, the state of mind of 
some of Rhine’s subjects, in which there is a slight dissocia- 
tion, a slight disorientation, a loss of contact with the sur- 
roundings, makes sense; and it should be added that as the 
experimental material becomes more complex, as in the 
case of the free drawings of Bruck, the dissociation, the 
freedom from interference, must perforce be longer and 
more profound than when the task simply consists in guess- 
ing one out of five possible symbols (as in Rhine’s, or 
Tyrrell’s, procedure). This more profound and more com- 
plete dissociation is what Mrs. Sinclair reports (12), and 
what Warcollier appears to have found in his subjects. In- 
deed, some of the best telepathic cases seem to involve dis- 
sociation, and the limitation of consciousness to a single 
slowly developing idea, in both agent and percipient. Ex- 
amples that illustrate this point may be found in Warcollier’s 
book, Experimental Telepathy. 


The apparent inconsistency, then, between the value of 
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concentration and the value of relaxation appears to stem 
from failure to specify what is concentrated, what is relaxed. 
The fact seems to be that the everyday attitude of perceiv- 
ing is directed towards the immediate world of time and 
space to which we are normally adjusted, and unless one 
learns how to break this attitude, more concentration does 
nothing but focus the normal perception. Unconsciously, 
however, and without effort, one may be oriented towards 
events with which our normal perception is unable to make 
contact, and if this orientation is strongly motivated, con- 
tact may be established i another way—subconsciously— 
provided only that the conscious processes do not interfere. 
Some individuals can consciously train themselves to hold 
their conscious processes in leash, or even to give the deeper 
processes the “go” signal; in other individuals the training 
process proceeds unwittingly, perhaps through the deeper 
satisfaction and self-fulfillment which subconscious proc- 
esses release. 


We are perforce reminded here of Freud’s basic distinc- 
tion between the two ways of thinking: one may think with- 
in the framework of practical necessity, or through free, 
autonomous self-realizing processes which have nothing to 
do with “reality.”” We should, of course, have to add to 
Freud’s theory, since it is not defiance of reality, but con- 
tact with another aspect of reality that is involved. Basically, 
however, we have Freud to thank for the conception of 
genuine thought which is not directed towards a goal de- 
fined in terms of our immediate direct relation to the space 
and time in which we are immersed; and, even more im- 
portant, we have him to thank for tools which we may use 
in attempting an explanation of this little-understood capac- 
ity of the unconscious. Perhaps we shall find that the 
effective drive to paranormal processes—the real orientation 
to the task which makes paranormal processes possible— 
stems from some deep personal concern with a means of 
breaking through the “prison walls” of immediate space 
and time, and that the ability to succeed in relation to spectfic 
material (while failing with other material) arises from 
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the immediate or the symbolic value of the person or thing 
with which contact must be made. Veridical dreams of 
events occurring to loved ones would, then, be based on two 


important factors: a need to make contact, and freedom 
from conscious interference. 


Volition and concentration would thus prove to be utterly 
irrelevant except in so far as experimenters, psychoanalysts, 
or educators can guide the individual to voluntary use of 
his conscious energies in such fashion as to set free, and, 
perhaps in some slight measure, to stimulate the deeper 


wishes for paranormal contact which lie in the depths of 
the personality. 


This hypothesis, incapable of being verified at present, 
may none the less be of some immediate use in research since 
it focusses upon three needs: (1) The need to study the 
ways in which conscious concentration acts upon deeper 
processes, (2) the need to study the general unconscious 
attitudes of the experimental subject, and (3) the need to 
understand the specific unconscious attitudes which account 
for the short-term variations of scoring ability in one ex- 
perimental subject. 
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The Subject Theory 
A New View of the Mind 


GEOFFREY ASHE 


Author's Note: The following article outlines a theory of psycho- 
physical relations which I believe to contain some novel elements. It 
seems to offer hints at the solutions of several psychological problems, 
notably that of extra-sensory perception. The explanation of ESP 
suggested here is provisional and admittedly not complete, yet it 


appears to me to go further than any previous hypothesis of which 
I have heard. 


Introduction 


Materialistic psychology, as at present taught, takes very 
much the same stand as Herbert Spencer took. All reality, 
including Mind, is said to be the product of Matter, Motion, 
and Energy in various forms. What we call mental processes 
result from electro-chemical action in the sense organs and 
the nervous system (which includes the brain). 


Now at first sight this seems plausible. Our scientific 
instruments, which are made to deal with Matter, Motion, 
and Energy, can give us pretty thorough accounts of the 
world around us, and where they fail it is only because 
they are not sensitive or accurate enough. We do not find 
anything that cannot be measured by instruments and 
described, if not accounted for, in terms of the three above- 
mentioned factors. And the Behaviorist’s argument may 
be summarized thus: “If we make a fair scientific examina- 
tion of the human mechanism, we do not find any mind 
or soul. We do find a systern of physical organs, in terms 
of which it is possible to give a full account of the so-called 
mind’s workings. And, I sugges, it is plain common sense 
to be content with this and not look for anything else.” 

But now let us consider a mental phenomenon. Here is 
a man seeing a red-colored object. We are given theoretical- 
ly-perfect scientific instruments. Can we detect inside the 


man everything that goes to the process of seeing the red 
object ? 
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Well, we can detect a chemical action in the retina of his 
eye; an electrical impulse in his optic nerve; a series of 
similar impulses in his brain. That is all. Now we read 
out the data to a blind man. According to the materialist, 
we have given a complete account of the mental act of seeing 
a red object. But can the blind man now picture what “red”’ 
is like? No; we have told him nothing. Obviously some- 
thing has escaped our instruments. What is it? It is the 
redness itselfi—the subjective, conscious part of the busi- 
ness. And our instruments, which are geared to Matter, 
Motion, and Energy only, never can get at this. They can 
never even begin to get at it. The Behaviorist argument 
quoted above recoils on itself. No “mind” can be detected 
by our instruments; but we must for that very reason, 
since conscious phenomena are undeniable,* postulate an 
Unknown Something to account for such phenomena, a 
Something in its nature non-physical and not detectable by 
instruments. We have got to bring in something besides 
Matter, Motion, and Energy—Soul-stuff, if you like; but 
I personally prefer the name Subject, as being free from 
confusing associations. The three ultimates of physical 
science are everywhere, interacting and passing into each 
other; hence it is reasonable to suppose that this fourth 
ultimate is also everywhere (and incidentally ip our own 
brains), and that the physical interactions of Matter, 
Motion, and Energy in the neuro-muscular system involve 
also changes in the distribution or form of Subject there, 
these changes being conscious phenomena. 

What I have sought to bring out in this discussion is 
that Subject is not a mere far-fetched hypothesis, but a 
virtually necessary assumption. It may be only a descriptive 
fiction, as some philosophers regard, for instance, the 
“force” of gravity; but some such fiction is necessary. I 
shall endeavor in a later section of this article to adduce 
direct evidence from modern physics. 





*I have avoided the term “consciousness.” Professors Watson and Holt 
objected to it—justifiably, I think—on the ground that “consciousness” is 
not an entity in its own right, and that the term, considered apart from 
conscious phenomena, is meaningless. 
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The Nature of Events 


The main implication of this theory is that every event 
is basically a redistribution of Matter, Motion, Energy, 
and Subject. Leaving Subject out for the moment, we 
know that these ultimate factors are, in the nature of things, 
inseparably linked: a particular change in one, in any 
system, induces and implies the corresponding changes in 
the others. This point is important, as we shall see. For 
the present we must note the corollary that every event 
whatsoever has both a physical and a psychic aspect— 
that even molecular motions have what we may call a 
consciousness value. “Individual” consciousness—which 
is the fullest, strongest, most vivid—results from the 
interlocking and piling up of an immense mass of similar 
(neuro-muscular ) events. The human organism is a central- 
ized system, the most complex in nature; it focuses, as 
it were, these particular conscious events to such an extent 
that others are normally crowded out. (Note that dreams, 
which are said to result from.the functioning of discon- 
nected chains of neurones, have somehow a much less in- 
tense consciousness value than waking experience. ) 


Extra-Sensory Phenomena 


As I safd a moment ago, all events, including molecular 
motions, must involve Subject just as they involve Matter, 
Motion, and Energy—must, in fact, have a_ psychic 
aspect and a consciousness value. We do not participate 
in the alien consciousness in our environment because our 
own highly focused and concentrated neural consciousness 
overwhelms it. (Similarly, “I” have no recollection of 
consciousness in my own babyhood; my nervous system 
was not then organized, impressions were not sufficiently 
piled up, and the feeble and chaotic “consciousness” within 
the organism was totally alien to the only thing which I 
now apprehend as consciousness. ) 

But let us consider a person who is able somehow to set 
himself in tune with the environmental consciousness—or 
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who is always in tune with it. His awareness-zone is some- 
how extended beyond himself. He will not be conscious 
of environmental events, any more than the average person 
is capable of remembering the greater part of his dreams 
—the environmental impressions will be submerged. Yet 
they will reach him, and ‘give rise to corresponding neural 
activity. Here we find neural activity reflecting Subject 


activity, not the usual way about; but this is in order (see 
the second sentence of the previous section). 


( How these impressions reach him is the real difficulty in 
the question. Of course the relationship of consciousness 
to space is very problematical—how large, e.g., is a con- 
scious event? What shape is it? We might suppose that 
space relations are not essentially involved, we might drag 
in the Fourth Dimension, or we might work out a process 
of transmission through the surrounding Subject. ) 


Now our hypothetical individual keeps receiving these 
subconscious impressions all the time. And when he re- 
peatedly perceives something both ways at once—in the 
ordinary way by means of his senses and subliminally by 
Subject-impression—a conditioned response is built up, 
as in the normal learning process. For instance, every 
time he sees an ESP card with a circle on it, as used in the 
Duke University experiments, he receives at the same time 
a Subject-impression from the molecular dispositions in 
the card; and the repeated concomitance of these experi- 
ences, the conscious “sensory” and the subliminal “direct,” 
persisting in different environments, will result in their 
unconscious association. And the experience of life will, in 
the sensitive individual, teach the distinctive Subject-qual- 
ities of all common shapes, actions and so on, just as in 
the ordinary way it teaches the visual distinctionsg 


The upshot of it all is that the right individual under! 
the right circumstances—set in tune, no doubt, by = | 
ing along the right lines and avoiding concentration on | 
ordinary conscious events—will be able to respond to the | 
Subject-impression alone. As this has never been con-| 
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sciously experienced, he will not be aware of the impression 
itself ; but the conditioned reflex will cause the impression, 
or rather the corresponding neural activity, to arouse the 
corresponding sensory image, which is conscious. The circle 
card will induce a subliminal Subject-event, which will be 


reflected in consciousness by the visual image of the card. 
Hence ESP. 


It is fair to suggest that in the individual capable of ESP 
the development of the normal attending mechanisms is 
accompanied by an unconscious development of the sub- 
liminal attending mechanisms (whatever these may be), so 
that, without knowing how or why or even being aware of 
the process, he is able to focus his extra-sensory perceptive 
powers on a particular object or field; he subliminally 
searches his environment for the pack of cards, and then 
narrows down the field to the particular card. This is a 
purely reflex process, and there is no conscious localization. 
It would be the experimenter’s part to find what areas of 
the brain are involved. 


In the ESP experiments conducted at Duke University, 
two facts were discovered which seemed to confound every 
theory. First, the position of the object to be perceived— 
normally an ESP card—seemed to make no difference; the 
image in the subject’s mind was always the same, Second, 
there seemed to be no clearly-defined space factor; one 
subject might be very successful at a range of a few feet— 
and equally so at twice the distance; another might succeed 
just as well at several hundred yards; another had best 
results at 250 miles. The “radiation” or brain-wave theory 
of ESP is at a loss to account for these facts. 


Now the Subject theory seems to overcome these dif- 
ficultiess Given the power of “environmental” conscious- 
ness, the rest is easily explicable. There is no question of 
the position of the card relative to the experimental subject ; 
the card is a psychic phenomenon, and he is not aware of 
its position or the angle at which it is held, any more than 
we are aware which way up our neurones are. 
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As to the second point, the fact that Subject is extra- 
physical means that in this field ordinary natural laws, and 
especially the Law of the Inverse Square, need not be sup- 
posed to operate. So long as it is perceptible at all, a distant 
Subject-event may not be “weaker” to the extra-sensory 
percipient than a close one. And when the laws of environ- 
mental consciousness are worked out, it may well be we 
shall discover how it is that one subject’s best distance is, 
say, twenty feet and another’s 250 miles. At any rate we 
need not be bound by the conceptions of physics. 

Second-sight and intuitions experienced at great distances 
can further be explained by supposing (as appears usually 
to be the case) that the distant event has some special in- 
terest for the individual, so that the subjective aspect of 
it is singled out from the mass of impressions, with a 
focusing of subliminal attention following. In the same way 
a phrase of special interest may catch our eyes when we 
glance down a printed page. 

Telepathy is simply participation in the thoughts of an- 
other—that is, in the Subject-impressions of his neural 
processes—and is a natural result of the power of en- 
vironmental consciousness. The problem here and elsewhere 
is how a distant Subject-event can have a neural counter- 
part within the individual himself, which is, I think, implicit 
in the power to respond to such an event. I refer to the 
hypotheses stated above: (1) that space relations are simply . 
not involved, or are involved in an entirely non-physical 
way (which is a radical idea, but not unreasonable, for 
conscious events gua conscious events have no attaching 
notions of size, shape, or position, and indeed transcend 
all these); (2) that the Fourth Dimension is involved; or 
(3) that there is some kind of transmission, analogous to 
radio, through the Subject which is everywhere. 


A Philosophical Approach 


Is Subject pure conjecture, it may be asked; or can we 
find any evidence for its existence in the world of physics? 
Let us attempt an indirect approach. 
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In the first place, the physical world, we know, can be 
divided and subdivided by the analytic processes of scientific 
rationalism. As a result of this, it appears that things “as 
a whole” or “in themselves” are really only ideas, concep- 
tions of the mind; an object or an action can be analyzed 
into nothing. Thus (to borrow an illustration from the 
Buddhist scriptures), if we regard a chariot as wheels plus 
pole plus seat—and so on—the “chariot” disappears; it 
is a-name only. Matter in general is an idea; a material 
object is a collection of properties—of potentialities of 
producing events, hence, ultimately, of events—and the 


“material object’ is an idea representing the organization 
of these. 


Has the thing-as-a-whole, then, any real extra-mental 
existence? It would appear that this may be tantamount to 
saying, Has the idea (or something analogous to it) any 
existence outside the observer’s mind? The Subject theory 
suggests that it may; for the system of events constituting 
the “thing”? has its Subject-reflection, its consciousness 
value. The conscious phenomena in our own minds are, 
after all, unified reflections of whole systems of neural 
events, integrated in some obscure way by Subject. 


However, there is a physical factor which must deeply 
affect our conception of this matter. It is entropy. “Things,” 
as I just remarked, are organized systems; but modern 
physics demonstrates that any organized system involves 
a measure of disorder, of unpredictability, of anarchy. This 
is its entropy. This curious factor is discussed in Edding- 
ton’s work The Nature of the Physical World (1). He 
declares that entropy does not fall into any of the “compart- 
ments of physics,” that the entropy of a system cannot be 
analyzed or dissected, that the entropy, in fact, seems to 
represent the whole, and involve an “appreciation of ar- 
rangement” (pp. 103-107). He suggests that it is sub- 
jective in quality (p. 95), and associates it with beauty and 
melody rather than with physical phenomena. He indicates 
that if the thing-as-a-whole has an external reality, we 
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should seek the unifying factor in its entropy. The passages 
cited should of course be read in full, but the drift of them 
seems to show pretty clearly that in this mysterious factor 
of disorder—by its nature irrational, non-mechanistic, and 
antithetical to Matter, which is essentially organization— 
we have in all probability run Subject to earth, or at least 
found the physical world-element with which to associate it. 


As if to confirm this conclusion, Eddington declares in 
the work quoted that the “direction of Time’s arrow” is 
indicated, or apprehended, by just two things. One is con- 
sciousness. The other is entropy. It appears to be the most 
inexorable law of nature that the amount of entropy in the 
universe is constantly increasing. Eddington suggests that 
our time sense is supplied by “entropy clocks” somewhere 
in the nervous system (pp. 100-101). Thus we find con- 
sciousness and entropy intimately associated. 


I am not suggesting that Subject is entropy exactly. 
Rather I am pointing out that physical analysis leads, just 
as our psychic analysis led, to the discovery of an irrational 
Something, and that the attributes of this irrational Some- 
thing turn out to be curiously similar whichever approach 
we adopt, 

The ultimate implication of the Subject theory is that the 
whole universe has a physical aspect and a psychical aspect. 
It is in the physical sphere that causation operates, and as 
a rule the psychical seems to reflect the physical; but the 
reverse process is also possible, indeed I have assumed in this 
discussion that it does occur. It offers, where necessary, a 
means of escape from rigid mechanism and the inviolable 
conservation of energy. As an instance of further possibili- 
ties, into which I cannot here enter, I would point out how 
the theory clears up the age-old problem of volition by 
allowing for neural processes arising from non-mechanistic 
and extra-physical causes—that is, reflecting Subject-events, 
and hence uncaused physically. 


If the Subject theory is at all valid, it opens the way for 


—) 





the unified science of the future, in which the dualism of | 
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Mind and Matter will be resolved and psychology united 


with physics: every phenomenon will be seen as a single 
event susceptible of interpretation in either physical or 
psychical terms—in terms of Matter or in terms of Subject. 
Just as the study of physical processes has thrown light on 
the workings of the mind, so an expanded psychology and 
an expanded physics will illuminate each other 
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Some Unusual Experiences 


Ss. cCOox* 


Although the modern practice of applying scientific 
methods of investigation to paranormal phenomena is a 
development of the utmost importance, and one that has 
already yielded valuable results, it has at the same time the 
unfortunate effect of abstracting attention from certain 
types of phenomena that do not lend themselves to objective 
examination. Because spontaneous personal experiences of 
clairvoyance, telepathy, unusual states of consciousness, and 
so forth, are almost invariably impossible either to cor- 
roborate or assess, it does not follow that they are therefore 
lacking in interest or significance. Indeed, if we can trust 
reports of them at all, such experiences should contain much 
of general interest to anyone attempting to form a rough 
picture of the mind’s obscure poterttialities. 


Accordingly, readers of the JouRNAL may be interested 
in the following collection of odd personal experiences. They 
have provided me, at least, with considerable food for 
thought, and perhaps their appearance here may have the 
effect of encouraging others to come forward with compar- 


able personal material that they might otherwise hesitate 
to offer. 


Of some interest, possibly, is the manner in which one’s 
attitude to paranormal phenomena appears to change. Until 
I was about twenty-four I was more of a materialist than 
later, with little patience for many of the subjects that 
now interest me considerably. How the change actually 
started I can hardly say; but I think that this change, when 
it occurs, generally does so in a characteristic way. To begin 
with, a mild interest and credence in paranormal phenomena 
comes to life. Once the interest has appeared, it seems that 





*Pseudonym. The author of this paper is well known to the Society through 
his work in the field of ESP research. For personal reasons, however, 
he prefers not to use his real name in connection with this account of some of 
his unusual experiences. Ed. 
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an actual personal experience of some kind may be met with. 
That, of course, heightens the interest—with the result that 
further experiences may be encountered; and so on. 


In the interests of accuracy I should say that I probably 
had a few slight paranormal experiences long before any 
intellectual curiosity in such matters existed at all. Later, 
of course, when I began thinking about such things, these 
two or three early experiences appeared in a new light. I 
remember, for example, one peculiar occurrence. When I 
was about eighteen, a friend and I often walked down a 
certain mud path to some tennis courts. It was a path I had 
walked along literally scores of times. At one place in it was 
a large rock, around which the path branched. One morning 
as we passed this rock, for want of something to say I 
remarked, “Someone should take that rock out of there.” 


I think I had never consciously noticed the rock before, 
although I had occasionally walked past it for at least five 
years. Certainly I had never mentioned it before. Yet the 
next morning, as we went to the tennis courts, two city 
laborers were digging beside the rock; they dug a large hole 
beside it and dumped it in. It was a little-used path, not a 
public thoroughfare, and it mystifies me now that the city 
authorities should have taken that momentary interest in it. 


My friend, it should be added, must be absolved of all 
suspicion of intervening. He was not at all impressed, 
and I had to remind him that I had mentioned the rock the 
day before. He was a serious boy who would not have 
descended to trickery or practical joking. 


Another such trivial incident: For many years a certain 
old woman vended newspapers on a downtown corner. She 
was noticeable for her raucous voice, with which she used 
to call, “Hair-ald! Hair-ald!” (Herald! Herald!) One day 
at home, when I had not been downtown for several days, 
her chant suddenly came to my mind, and I thought, “I 
wonder if that woman is still there; I certainly haven’t 
noticed her for months.” The next day when the Herald 
came out it carried an account of her death. I did not see 
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the item; it was read out to me by a friend to whom I had 
voiced the question in my mind the day before. 

One of the first books I read on psychic matters was 
J. W. Dunne’s An Experiment With Time. In the cases he 


' gives it is to be noticed that when dreams contain details 


properly belonging to the future, such details are most often 
encountered in actuality not later than two or three days 
afterwards. This I have found to be very true indeed in my 
own experience. Another contention of Dunne’s—that the 
generality of people, if they would go to the trouble of 
recording their dreams at the very moment of awakening, 
would find occasional clairvoyant aspects—I think is also 
largely true. Among a limited acquaintance I know six 
people whose dreams from time to time appear to be 
definitely clairvoyant. And those whose interest in such 
dreams is once aroused generally find enough convincing 
examples within a few years to make the phenomena appear 
quite commonplace. 

One of the first odd dreams that I had occurred in B ’ 
I was living alone in a small house on a hill in M Can- 
yon. The event of the day was the arrival of the postman, 
who came up the hill every morning in an old car, the sound 
of which I soon grew to recognize. One morning I was 
lying on the bed, drowsy, when I heard him come. I was 
very much tempted to get up at once and see what was in 
the mail box, but instead dropped off to sleep. 

My sleep consciousness was particularly lucid, and I 
dreamed that I went out to the mail box and looked in it. I 
saw its contents with utmost clarity. There were three 
envelopes—one large and squarish, one long and blue, and 
one ordinary. When I awakened, after about half an hour, 
I knew that I knew what was in the box. I went out to it 
and found all three envelopes just as I had seen them before, 
in the dream. Even the order in which they lay was exactly 
the same. I had no normal reason to expect the arrival of 
these letters. 

Another dream that might be interpreted as clairvoyant 
was as follows: I dreamed that M (a friend of my 
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sister’s) and I were being driven by a chauffeur up Tenth 
Avenue. We approached Dakin Street. I said, “Shall we 
turn right or left on Dakin?” (The choice was a matter of 
some importance to me.) 


M did not answer me at all, thereby implying that I 
was to make the decision. So as we came to Dakin I said 
to the chauffeur, “Turn right,” and he did. 

I then awoke, about 11:00 A.M. It was a Sunday, and I 
dressed and went to W ’s for dinner, very unexpectedly 











meeting M there. 
I said, “Where were you this morning about 10:45?” 
She said, “I was driving with R——.” 
I: “Did you drive up Tenth?” 
She: “Yes.” 


I: “And turn right at Dakin?” 
She: “Yes, we did.” 


M lived at that time about four miles from Tenth and 
Dakin. I had no reason for thinking that she might have 
business in that neighborhood. She was not a friend of mine, 
but of my sister’s. I had not seen her for at least a month 
or two. The city where we both lived, I might add, had a 
population of several hundred thousand, and consequently 
an extensive street system. 

These and a few other earlier dreams were useful in 
familiarizing me with the sensation of dream clairvoyance. 
I discovered that when a dream was later to prove itself 
to some degree true, the dream consciousness was particu- 
larly lucid and intense. This fact has a bearing on some 
more-interesting dreams that occurred later, but before 
relating them I shall mention a few odd experiences that 
do not fall into quite the same category. 

On two occasions events in my own waking life appear 
to have had a certain impact on the dream consciousness of 
others. After working for a certain firm about two years, 
I was promoted. The manager called me into his office and 
told me of the change. For various reasons of my own, I 
did not tell anyone. The next morning, between 9:00 and 
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10:00 A.M., C appeared in my office. He is a brusque, 
rather impulsive man, an acquaintance rather than a close 
friend, and I had not seen him for at least two months. 


He said at once, “Did you get a promotion lately? I 
dreamed last night that you did, and the dream was so vivid 
I could hardly disbelieve it.” 


While living in the B house I have mentioned, I 
received a letter from a friend in another city. One sentence 
read, “I dreamed of you the other night; you were very 
much annoyed; it had something to do with gardening.” 








At first I dismissed the remark almost at once for various 
good reasons. I am seldom annoyed, and could recall no 
recent occasion when I had been. Furthermore, I am no 
gardener and can scarcely be induced to touch a rake or hoe. 
On top of that, there was no garden; the house was new, 
and was surrounded by baked brown mud. Later, however, 
the remark in the letter occurred to me again, and I sud- 
denly connected it with a rather unusual incident. 


The floor of the house was on ground level, and I was 
accustomed to write with my back to a certain window. One 
afternoon a few days before, a neighbor, almost a stranger 
to me, had appeared outside the window with a spade. He 
said, “I’ve been planting nasturtiums and have a few seeds 
left over. I’ll stick them in along here if you like.” 


I thanked him and turned to my work again, which was 
then engrossing me. But the man’s presence so very close 
behind me was disturbing. I knew, for example, that if he 
raised his eyes he could hardly avoid seeing what I was 
writing. I wanted to close the window, but that was out of 
the question. Neither could I, in common courtesy, move 
my table. I dallied for a few minutes, waiting for him to 
finish and depart, but he seemed to be tackling the job with 
some thoroughness. After trying fruitlessly to concentrate 
again, and a decent interval had passed, I got up briskly as 
though on business, put on my hat, and went out for a walk. 


The incident was more trying than it sounds, and when 
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I recalled the remark in my friend’s letter it seemed to have 
a certain point. 

On two occasions also, I have experienced what, to me, 
are very definite examples of clairaudience. I was late going 
to bed one night, alone in the house, and was just getting 
to that pleasant point when sleep seems likely, when I heard, 
with perfect distinctness, my name called loudly and in- 
tensely, twice. I recognized the voice instantly, and sat up 
with a start, the sound still ringing in my head. The cry was 
so intense that the very air in the room seemed to remain 
alive with it for a second. 


Then, as I pulled my wits together, I realized unmistak- 
ably a most peculiar thing: the sound had not entered con- 
sciousness through my ears. How I realized this, and how 
I could be so certain of it, I do not know. The effect was 
normal in every possible sense; yet somehow I knew that my 
ears had played no part in its reception. 


At the time of this experience the owner of the voice was 
in another city about four hundred miles away (a fact I was 
well aware of at the time). The next morning I wrote, tell- 
ing of the incident. In reply I learned that the friend in 
question, a woman, had been in acute mental distress the 
night before—so disconcerted, indeed, that, unable to sleep, 
she had got up, dressed, and left her hotel at about two in 
the morning to walk through some of the city’s deserted 
streets. She said that during this walk she had been thinking 
of me, but had not called my name, even to herself. 


This last aspect of the incident I find intensely puzzling, 
the more so as I know that, somewhere, I have read of 
another experience very similar, in which a specific voice 
was heard to call, while the owner of the voice, although 


conscious at the time, and in deep trouble, disclaimed all 
knowledge of the words. 


The second clairaudient experience concerns a few bars 
of music which I heard with perfect distinctness one morn- 
ing on awakening. It was rather solemn orchestral music, 
and I was just focusing auditory attention upon it when it 
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faded into silence in a rather peculiar way, almost as steam 
from a kettle disappears when it meets the air. This time, 
whether my ears were playing a part or not I could not tell. 
The music seemed to be emanating from a certain upper 
corner of the room. The usual suggested explanations, such 
as a radio in an adjoining room, I could rule out absolutely. 


Let me now attempt to describe a certain type of dream 
that is really beyond description. There was a period about 
three years ago when I had the most horrible nightmares, 
every month or two. I am quite familiar with ordinary 
nightmares, but these were different; | wish I could convey 
their differentness! They were characterized by a state of 
consciousness that terrified me beyond expression. When I 
occasionally mentioned them to one or two intimate friends, 
I could only describe them as based on a sensation of 
uncontrol that amounted to madness. It was a state of 
consciousness utterly, utterly removed from all ordinary 
consciousness, even from the worst nightmare conscious- 
ness. In it I was cut off, completely divorced from myself 
as I knew myself. I was lost in the most terrifying absymal 
space, and had not even myself to cling to. I was abandoned 
—a rudderless ship on a wild, uncertain sea. 


(The fact that from the beginning I could find no other 
word than “uncontrol” to describe this state of conscious- 
ness, later gave me cause for wonder. ) 


I used to fear these dreams as I feared nothing else, and 
sometimes was so afraid on waking that I would get up 
even in the middle of the night rather than risk encountering 
one again. They were almost invariably followed (and 
sometimes preceded by) a feeling of pronounced chilliness 
across the shoulders. I tried to trace this sensation and dis- 
covered, oddly enough, that a reduction in cigarette con- 
sumption the day before would often induce it. These 
dreams sometimes contained scraps of material that I would 
encounter in waking life during the next two or three days. 

These nightmare-clairvoyant dreams and simpler clair- 
voyant dreams used to occur on the average not more than 
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every month or two, Sometimes several months would pass 
between them. During one most interesting period of a 
week, however, I had three such dreams. The reason they 
came so thick and fast can be attributed, | am pretty sure, 
to the fact that during that time I was reading the book 
Peter Ibbetson by Du Maurier. 

This book has a rather ingenious plot, wherein a man 
and a woman meet in a dream, carry on a love affair in 
their common dream, and generally find their dream life 
more intense and more enjoyable than their waking exis- 
tence. Their days were dull or painful, merely to be lived 
through; their real life began in sleep. I was far from being 
fascinated by the book, but it interested me mildly and I 
wended my way through it. The period of reading it cor- 
responded very closely to the period during which three 
unusual dreams occurred in the space of a week. 

The first two of these dreams were the simpler. In the 
first one I dreamed about monkeys—dozens of small ones 
scampering over the ground. They persisted so long in the 
dream that I thought about them considerably (in the 
dream )—recalled my mother’s aversion to monkeys, and 
wondered how it might be accounted for, and so forth. 


The next day I was teaching as a substitute in a certain 
city high school. At noon hour in the auditorium some 
educational films were shown, which I dropped in to see. 
Two separate reels pictured monkeys—small ones, dozens 
of them, running in all directions. 


The second dream contained one small clear incident. In 
it I was talking to someone, I do not know whom, and I said, 
“Have you read The Amateur Gentleman?” Immediately I 
said this is in the dream, I almost regretted it. I thought, 
“How unnecessary to bring up such a second-rate book! 
This person I am talking to may be impressionable, and 
may read the book simply because I mentioned it—which 
wouldn’t be particularly advisable.” 

The next day, a Sunday, I went with the M ’s to call 
on some people who were strangers to me. The host had a 
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large library, catalogued, and he insisted that Miss M 
and I should examine the catalogue to see if we wanted 
to borrow any of the books. We went through the typed 
sheets slowly, making comments about the various authors 
and texts. We came to Kingsley, and I said, “Have you 
read The Water Babies? | could never finish that book as 
a child; it creates too eerie an atmosphere.” 

When I said this I remembered two or three books that 
had affected me similarly, one being that part in The 
Amateur Gentleman where the hero falls from his horse 
during a steeplechase and, remounting, finishes the race in 
a daze. With this train of thought in mind, I said, “Have 
you read The Amateur Gentleman?” 

Up to that moment my dream of the night before had 
been completely forgotten; but at the very instant that the 
words were out of my mouth it flashed up in my memory. 
I felt quite shocked, and naturally my first thought was, 
“Could I have avoided pronouncing those six words?” 

I should add that The Amateur Gentleman was a favorite 
of my childhood, but that I had not read it or (probably) 
thought of it for years. 

The third dream was more impressive. It was one of the 
nightmare dreams, and even before I went to bed I ex- 
perienced the feeling of chilliness across my shoulders— 
unusually strong and definite. In an attempt to explain it 
I recalled how many cigarettes I had smoked during the 
day, but there had been apparently no decrease from the 
day before. In the dream the terrible sensation of madness 
and uncontrol descended on me again, and this time there 
was an added factor. 

Previously my state of terror-consciousness had been an 
inward thing, apparently concealed from observers. But 
this time there was a physical manifestation of it. My hands 
twitched continually, the fingers opening and shutting with 
convulsive movements. This distressed me, the more so as 
I knew that people about me would now have unmistakable 


evidence of something seriously wrong with my nervous 
system. 
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This part of the dream ended, together with the element 
of madness, and I found myself on top of a high cliff and 
faced with the necessity of getting down. But the cliff was 
of bare gray rock, and there was no way down. However, 
in my search for a route I happened upon a peculiar ladder- 
way, made entirely of wire. There was a wire handrail too, 
and the whole contrivance was neatly made, but looked all 
too flimsy to bear the weight of a man. 

Nevertheless I ventured upon it; but my weight had no 
sooner rested upon the top step than the whole thing col- 
lapsed, or seemed to collapse, beneath me. Actually the 
wire steps were in the form of narrow stairs, and when | 
had stepped upon the top one, all of them had slithered 
downwards, like a Venetian blind closing. The handrail 
also had slithered downwards, into a plane with the stairs. 
I was frightened and clung desperately to the thing. My 
first thought was that it had all become detached at the top, 
and was falling. But in an instant I was reassured; I knew 
it was not falling because J was swinging—the ladder, with 
me upon it, was swinging back and forth. 

I made my way downwards cautiously, to the end. But the 
end was still far from the ground, and I stayed there help- 
lessly, holding tightly in my arms a large, round, metal 
ball, about the size of a football. Where the ball came from, 
I do not know; it had nothing to do with the stairs. At this 
point, this part of the dream ended. 

Finally, in the dream, I was walking down the street, and 
suddenly noticed, on the sidewalk before me, two small 
severed feet. What sort of creature they had once belonged 
to, I had no idea. They appeared not repulsive, or even 
shocking, but merely interesting. There was, I noticed at 
once, no blood; merely the feet, which were about the size 
of a man’s thumb and waxy red, more like ornamental glass 
than organic tissue. But the really strange thing about them 
was that they were twitching—twitching and twitching on 
the sidewalk. 

Immediately (still in the dream) I was overcome with 
interest and amazement. I thought, “How extremely remark- 
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able! Why, they are the clue to the earlier part of the 
dream, and my twitching hands, and my madness! How 
wonderfully clever for someone to have written a story 
from so small a germ!” 

This finishes the third dream, which was very intense 
from start to finish. I awoke with the feeling of chilliness 
across the shoulders, and for the first time it persisted 
somewhat all through the following day. What surprised 
me most about it was that when I sat down that evening 
to write out the dream, the sensation of coldness intensified 
remarkably, and remained unusually strong all the time that 
I was writing. 

At morning recess on the day following the dream, I 
repaired to the furnace room of the school for a smoke, and 
while there picked up a copy of Liberty belonging to the 
janitor, and read a story in it. The story was of several 
young people on a picnic. A disgruntled suitor took a small 
dog belonging to the heroine to the top of a rock cliff called 
the Eagle’s Nest and left it there. The favored suitor was 
shown up because he was afraid to climb the cliff and 
retrieve the dog. Finally the girl herself climbed the cliff, 
got the dog, and started down; but she got stuck part way 
down, holding the dog, and the neglected suitor had to 
rescue her and the dog both. 

When I read this story I thought nothing of it, but later 
it occurred to me that some of the details corresponded to 
the second part of my dream fairly well—especially as 
there was with the story a drawing of the cliff, and the girl 
part way down holding the dog. J had descended a cliff part 
way, and was left in mid air holding on to a round metal 
ball. 

The second day after the dream, during lunch hour at 
the school, one of the teachers displayed a contrivance that 
had been made by a Japanese boy in her room. It consisted 
of a number of flat pieces of wood, about the size of playing 
cards, fastened together in a row with tape. When one held 
this chain of small boards by the top piece, and turned the 
latter over slowly, the whole series of pieces went through 
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a mysterious cascading motion, almost faster than the eye 
could follow. I was entranced by the toy at once, examined 
it attentively, and played with it for some time. 


Suddenly it occurred to me that this might be the counter- 
part of my collapsing wire ladder. So the next time I tripped 
the mechanism I[ held it with absolute steadiness to see if 
the cascading motion also imparted to it a swinging motion, 
such as 1 had experienced upon the wire ladder. It did. No 
matter how steadily I held it, when the boards had finished 
cascading the whole thing was left swinging back and forth. 


I began to get somewhat interested in the accumulating 
evidence; | preserved the story from Liberty, and got the 
Japanese boy to make me one of his contrivances for my 
own. | thought, “If I find a couple of severed feet on the 
sidewalk, the dream is going to appear interesting.” I 
encountered nothing further, however, the second day. 


The third day was also unproductive of anything inter- 
esting—until after school. | was just getting ready to go 
home when two small girls came into the room. They came 
in with mischievous expressions, and the one with her hands 
behind her presented her surprise offering. It was an enor- 
mous turkey’s foot! As may well be imagined, I was really 
surprised, but my surprise turned to amazement when the 


child pulled the tendons in the leg, making the foot twitch 
convulsively. 


Now I must relate a most peculiar dream. I have the 
record of it, made when I woke up September 18, 1940. In 
the dream I was walking along a roadway above a beach 
with several other people. Suddenly I realized, to my con- 
sternation, that I was in uniform, a light, unusual, murky 
blue uniform that fitted badly, especially at the back of 


the collar. The collar came too high, and cut against my 
neck. 


Let me quote from my original record, made immediately 
on waking: 


I thought, “Confound this uniform!” (It scarcely seemed to be me 
—I was taller, straighter, and seemed a quite different personality 
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from me, simpler. I am vaguely aware now that my face was differ- 
ent, neater, blonder, really another person’s face.) 


I thought, “Confound this uniform!’ And then suddenly I thought, 
“How on earth did I ever get into it? Did I really join up?’ It 
seemed incredible. Such an important change, too. Now in “the 
service’—some service. But when did I decide? When? When? 
Couldn’t remember at all taking the step. - 

I was full of consternation. It was obvious that, being 
in uniform, I must belong somewhere—no doubt I should 
report somewhere at a certain hour. But I had no slightest 
clue as to the hour or the place. Those with me were in 
uniform also, but of a different style, and I knew that no 
information was to be gleaned from them. 

Then there was some action, not essential to the main 
part of the dream, but I shall include it. I quote again from 
my original record: 


Two young men with me, very close and friendly to each other, 
but not naturally so. Close because they shared some common interest. 
The cliff to our left went up to the S M Mine. One said, “I 
wish I could get up there. One day I will.” 


I, rather scornfully, “What would you do if you did get up?” 

He: “What do you think?” 

I (epigrammatically) : “Get ore, I suppose.” 

He looked at me sharply and curiously, and I sensed that he knew 
of a secret and valuable vein, very valuable. He guessed my sudden 
realization and made a quick move to kill me. I got up on a rock 
and lifted with difficulty a square box, and half-dropped, half-threw 
it at him. It caught him, but not squarely. Flattened him. His friend, 
in the secret, bent over him and, I guessed, discovered he was dead. 
Friend was raging. I ran for my life. End of this. 


Then followed a sort of passive dream period during 
which, suddenly, my perception widened. I became for a 
fleeting instant all-aware. I saw deep; knew deep. I was 
suddenly aware of something overpoweringly impressive— 
of a vast, intense, crystal-clear reality. Everything else in 
memory and experience was dull, clouded, and on a much 
smaller scale. Before me appeared with startling clearness 
the blue, real void—a void I instantly knew I was part of, 
and lived in, but never remembered; a reality perfectly 


familiar, but one that I had never, never been conscious 
of before. 
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And then, while part of this trefnendous reality for an 
instant, I was suddenly aware of this: that there was 
another person who was trying to be me, a person who 
wanted to be in a blue uniform, and who got into the 
uniform through me. This shocked and frightened me be- 
yond all measure, especially as I knew it to be true. And I 
looked straight ahead into the crystal-like silvery blueness, 
and there, in the very center of it, was a tiny black adult 
figure—as a man would appear at a distance of two or 
three blocks. 

Seeing this figure I knew at once that it was my brother— 
a brother who had died at birth when I was a child. And 
merely, as it were, by looking closer—an effortless attention 
that did not involve conscious “will” at all—I saw the figure 
as though it were close by, and noticed the shape of the 
head, and the features, and the coloring, and was amazed 
at the subtle similarity to myself. It was even obvious from 
his appearance that he was several years younger than I, 
as indeed he would have been. Also I noticed that he was 
somewhat heavier, especially across the shoulders. 

I awoke then, full of utter amazement; and at the very 
moment of awaking found in my mind thoughts of the 
Biblical “possessed of an evil spirit,” and Christ casting the 
spirits into swine. And I thought, “That’s all absolutely 
true; and what is more, it’s perfectly natural!” 

So ends this dream, which I am merely relating, without 
any comment whatsoever. I should add that there was a 
brother, who died at birth or before. I never knew of this 
event until about ten years ago, and then heard it men- 
tioned only once. I have never heard it referred to by any- 
one since, and while it crossed my mind occasionally after- 
wards, it was an event that scarcely touched me, and I have 
never dwelt on it for more than a few minutes at any time. 

Such dreams as these lose everything in the telling, for 
it is quite impossible to describe the unearthly certainty 
that accompanies them. The mind seems cut loose from 
every mundane connection. A new and greater reality, 
frightening in its intensity, floods in upon it; and perception 
is heightened beyond all recognition. 
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July 10, 1942 
To the Editor of the JouRNAL 


Dear Madam: 


I have been most interested to read Dr. Hettinger’s 
article, “Exploring the Ultra-Perceptive Faculty,” in the 
July, 1942, issue of the JouRNAL. This article has led me to 
formulate some opinions concerning the problem of statisti- 
cal method in the field of psychical research. In writing this 
letter, I by no means wish to imply that my views are right 
and that Dr. Hettinger’s are in error; as he so correctly 
says, “General and special education, desires and wishful 
thinking, ambition and vested interests—all these must be 
held responsible for creating the differences between us in 
regard to our approach to the problems of psychical research 
and its various branches.” Undeniably these differences do 


exist and it may be of some interest to examine them more 
closely. 


There are, in the main, two general approaches to the 
study of the phenomena which fall into the province of 
psychical research. On the one hand there are numerous 
records of spontaneous cases filling the special literature 
of our subject. These cases yield data which might be 
characterized as immediate and sporadic. They are im- 
mediate inasmuch as they are gathered without benefit of 
special experimental apparatus or preparation. They are 
sporadic inasmuch as they are gathered at irregular inter- 
vals rather than at the behest of an experimenter who is 
testing the effect of some experimental variation ; these spon- 
taneous experiences come to the individual at odd times, 
unpredictably, perhaps only once in a lifetime in a moment 
of great emotional stress. 


The alternative approach might be said to yield data 
which are mediate and controlled. They are mediate inas- 
much as the experimenter places limitations on their nature 
before the actual experiment starts. Thus, the subject must 
answer in terms of symbols or drawings, and so forth. 
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There is usually a more or less elaborate experimental set-up 
connected with the securing of this type of data, a set-up in 
the main constructed to insure the validity of the data 
secured. This method is also a controlled method. The sub- 
ject works according to a definite plan formulated by the 
experimenter; he makes a certain number of runs, at such 
and such a time, with certain pre-arranged experimental 
variables, and so on. 


It will be noticed that the question of statistical method 
in relation to either of these general methods has not yet 
been raised. This will be done, but another question can 
be touched upon more logically first. This concerns the 
relative value of these two general methods—the first 
uncontrolled, in the sense that it deals with spontaneous 
occurrences which are not subject to the whims of any ex- 
perimenter, and the second controlled, that is, subject to 
experimental conditions and variations of one type or 
another. 


Both of these approaches would seem to have their place. 
It may be that the striking successes recorded in the litera- 
ture of spontaneous cases are due to the very fact that these 
occurrences are uncontrolled. Another feature of these 
cases, one which has been emphasized by many investigators, 
is their occurrence in moments that are accompanied by 
great emotional stress. Thus, many of the published cases 
concern the psychic apprehension of the death of a loved 
one. But an emotional atmosphere is markedly difficult to 
obtain in an experimental situation. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to vary the situation in such a way that the subject 
becomes angry or excited, but to impose conditions which 
might be expected to arouse genuine grief is next to im- 
possible. 


Many objections have been offered to the validity of the 
evidence which seems to be afforded by spontaneous cases. 
Some of the criticism, of course, bears on the fact that fre- 
quently the evidence is dependent only upon the memory of 
the individuals concerned. We need not dwell on this type 
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of criticism since each case must stand on its own merits. 
However, there is a general type of criticism of these cases , 
which is more relevant to this discussion. This general 
criticism is often presented in two aspects: 


1. The individual concerned probably has had many 
subjective experiences of ‘something happening” which, on 
investigation, did not hold up. There is a tendency to forget 
such unconfirmed experiences; it is only when the experi- 
ence coincides with an actual “happening” that attention is 
called to it and memory retains it. In other words, out of 
thousands of hunches or premonitions, only a few appear to 
be correct. These are just the instances that are publicized, 
while all the others are overlooked. But by force of chance 
coincidence alone a few of these premonitions should coin- 


cide with events that come to pass. Thus, these cases cannot 
be considered as “evidential.” 


There are several positions from which one can view this 
type of criticism. Many will prefer to accept it as the true 
explanation of all spontaneous cases. Other individuals 
take a position which is diametrically opposed to this. For 
them, it is only necessary to label an occurrence as “spon- 
taneous” and it becomes acceptable as evidence of the highest 
type. A third view is concerned with the necessity of taking 
into consideration the question of the number of details in 
the description which coincide with the actual event, and 
how startling the details are. In other words, the reliability 
of the case increases with the number and unusualness of the 
coincidences between the experience and the event in the 
objective world to which the experience is supposed to refer. 
Statistical concepts are implicit in such a view as this. 


2. The second aspect of the general criticism is con- 
cerned with the point made above. Suppose, for example, 
I dream that the British are bombing Cologne. In the morn- 
ing I learn from my newspaper that just such a bombing 
took place. How much importance should be attributed to 
this coincidence? Very little, probably, since the British 
frequently bomb Cologne. Suppose, however, that on a hot 
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July night in New York I dream that snow is falling in Los 
Angeles and in the morning my paper brings me the informa- 
tion that there was actually such a storm in Los Angeles. 
Is such a dream any more significant than our dream of the 
bombing of Cologne? Based on our knowledge that snow- 
storms in July in Los Angeles are very rare, we might with 
considerable cogency answer in the affirmative. Then by 
checking with the weather bureau we could determine just 
what the chances were that such a storm would occur. Un- 
fortunately, however, this does not quite solve the problem: 
it may be my custom to dream of snowstorms in Los Angeles 
without ever remembering them until the actual storm 
occurs to facilitate my recall. 


Such possibilities as these make a precise evaluation of 
spontaneous cases exceedingly difficult. Except in unusual 
circumstances it is impossible to apply explicit statistical 
methods to such cases. The assertion can, of course, be 
made that in view of the accuracy of the experience in con- 
forming with the actual happening it is unlikely that chance 
coincidence can account for the similarity. We cannot, how- 
ever, make a more precise statement than jus. that. 


The second method of approach to psychical phenomena, 
as has been pointed out, is the controlled method. By the use 
of such a method the experimenter makes sure that he knows 
the conditions under which his results are obtained. That 
is not to say, of course, that all the relevant experimental 
conditions are clear to the experimenter, or understood by 
him. Obviously, in spite of his best endeavors, he cannot 
be sure just how his subjects are reacting to the restrictions 
of the experimental situation. There are, however, certain 
advantages in the controlled experimental method which 
counterbalance the limitations which it undeniably imposes. 
Thus, the experimenter no longer needs to depend on the 
memory or the integrity of the subject before deciding upon 
the reliability of the results obtained since all the judgments 
of the subject are explicit. He need not be concerned with 
the possibility, as in the spontaneous cases, that many of 
the judgments made implicitly by the subject were discarded 
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by him. In addition, since the experimenter customarily 
limits the nature of the subject’s responses by describing 
the terms in which they are to be made, he makes possible 


a more accurate and precise evaluation of the results that 
the subject obtains. 


To this point there is no disagreement with the viewpoint 
that Dr. Hettinger expresses. I feel, however, that Dr. 
Hettinger implies or makes directly certain points which can 
be contested. These points may be enumerated as follows: 


1. That the statistical method is per se a method for the 
investigation of psychical phenomena. (The position to be 
argued here is that the statistical method is a tool which may 


or may not be employed by an experimenter to evaluate 
his data.) 


2. That more knowledge can be obtained about the real 
nature of psychical phenomena if investigators abandon 
statistics in the evaluation of their results. 


3. As a corollary to the above point, that certainty in 
regard to a given coincidence in a series being the result of a 
psychic display can be more readily arrived at if a method 
of evaluation which does not employ statistics is used. 


In regard to the first point, it is clear that statistical 
method is not a “method of investigation” of psychical 
phenomena. One does not actually “investigate” with sta- 
tistics. The statistical method is simply a tool for the evalua- 
tion of data and it can be used constructively if the experi- 
menter has controlled his method sufficiently. It enables 
him to say with some assurance that the probability of a 
given series of events is such and such. Thus, it substitutes 
for the relatively unprecise evaluation in the uncontrolled 
spontaneous cases a precise means of evaluation. On the 
other hand, there may be certain situations in which the 
use of statistical evaluations would not add much to our 
certainty. For instance, if an investigator should find an 
individual who could habitually call correctly twenty out of 
twenty-five ESP cards intricate statistical analyses of the 
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data would not add much. Or, if one makes use of the draw- 
ing method and finds a subject who invariably reproduces 
the target drawing correctly, an elaborate matching pro- 
cedure would no doubt be superfluous. But where success 
is relatively limited, as is the case in most investigations, 
the use of statistics to evaluate the results certainly serves 
a constructive purpose and adds to the authority of the 
investigation. 


I suspect that certain of Dr. Hettinger’s statements arise 
from a belief that statistics cannot be used to real advantage 
in the evaluation of so-called free stimulus material. When 
ESP or other card material is used there is a definite prob- 
ability for each judgment being correct. This is not so 
obvious when, for instance, drawings are used. I should 
like to point out, however, that even when this type of 
material is used, Carington, Pratt, Stuart, and possibly 
others, have worked out statistical methods for the evalua- 
tion of the results obtained. Where this is done the experi- 
menter is enabled to give a precise statement as to the prob- 
abilities of the results obtained being due to the operation 
of chance. If statistics are not used, the experimenter is 
free to conclude that it is unlikely his results are due to 
chance, but how unlikely he is entirely unable to say. 

In regard to the second point, I should like to point out 
that many articles emanating from ESP laboratories are 
primarily concerned with arriving at conclusions concerning 
the essential nature of the phenomena under discussion, and 
are only incidentally concerned with the further establish- 
ing of their reality. In any experiment in which conditions 
are systematically varied it would seem that the experimenter 
is interested in determining the nature of the phenomena. 
The fact that he uses statistics to tell him how great his 
differences are adequately illustrates this point. By use of 
the statistical method he simply makes more certain that 
he does not overestimate whatever differences he may obtain. 
Again, to use statistics is simply to use a tool for the pur- 
pose of precisely evaluating the results obtained by any 
controlled method of investigation. 
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Finally, we must consider Dr. Hettinger’s last implica- 
tion. It is true that statistical method will not tell us which 
correct judgment is due to a display of psychic ability and 
which is due to pure chance, but without the use of statistics 
we cannot arrive at any greater certainty in regard to this 
very real problem. If the material used is of such a nature 
that chance coincidence seems unlikely, we can say just 
this, but no more. The difference lies in the fact that by the 
use of statistical method we can know just how likely it is 
that a given correct judgment is due to chance, whereas 
without the use of statistics we are unable to arrive at this 
precise assurance. 


JosEpH L. WoopRUFF 


Hodgson Fellow in Psychical Research. 
(Now a member of the United 
States Armed Forces—Ed.) 


September 30, 1942 
To the Editor of the JouRNAL 


Dear Madam: 


I am much obliged for the opportunity you have afforded 
me to reply to Dr. Woodruff’s criticisms on my article, 
“Exploring the Ultra-Perceptive Faculty,” published in the 
July, 1942, issue of the JouRNAL. 


The opinions on the two general approaches to the study 
of psychical phenomena set out in the first portion of Dr. 
Woodruff’s letter call for no comment; I fully concur in his 
most clearly expressed views. But, as I am anxious not to 
be misunderstood as to what I am aiming at with my con- 
tributions to and views on psychical research, I will attempt 
to explain my standpoint more clearly in the light of the 
criticisms raised. 


Dr. Woodruff summarizes his comments as follows: 


“To this point there is no disagreement with the viewpoint that Dr. 
Hettinger expresses. I feel, however, that Dr. Hettinger implies or 
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makes directly certain points which can be contested. These points 
may be enumerated as follows: 


1. “That the statistical method is per se a method for the investi- 
gation of psychical phenomena. (The position to be argued here is 
that the statistical method is a tool which may or may not be employed 
by an experimenter to evaluate his data.) 


Z. “That more knowledge can be obtained about the real nature 
of psychical phenomena if investigators abandon statistics in the 
evaluation of their results. 


3. “As a corollary to the above point, that certainty in regard to a 
given coincidence in a series being the result of a psychic display can 
be more readily arrived at if a method of evaluation which does not 
employ statistics is used.” 


Let us consider these criticisms. 


1. Whether we refer to the statistical method as being a 
“method of investigation” or a “tool enabling an experi- 
menter to evaluate his data” is, in my opinion, entirely im- 
material; what matters is the purpose for which it is used. 
Both in Rhine’s first experiments with Zener cards and my 
first psychometric experiments, we were searching for evi- 
dence for the existence of a transcendental faculty. There- 
fore, gua the aim of such experiments, the reference to the 
statistical method being a “method of investigation,” in con- 
tradistinction to the mere enumeration of figures which have 
not been statistically analysed, is, to say the least, quite 
appropriate. 

Dr. Woodruff states: “. . . where success is relatively 
limited, as is the case in most investigations, the use of 
statistics to evaluate the results certainly serves a construc- 
tive purpose and adds to the authority of the investigation.” 

Broadly speaking, I am in agreement with this statement, 
and nothing that I have said is inconsistent therewith. But 
apparently we interpret the concept “constructive purpose” 
differently, and also differ as regards the importance we 
respectively attribute to the “authority of the investigation.” 

In a general sense, all investigations may be said to be 
constructive attempts; but what I had in mind when writing 
about constructive research was: having admitted the ex- 
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istence of a transcendental faculty, we ought now to explore 
that faculty in directions and by methods which might 
enable us to ascertain some of the facts associated with it, 
irrespective of any speculative theories—the hope being that 
the facts ascertained may prove to be so positive as to 
enable us to start building the science of parapsychology on 
a definite basis, and possibly also to use these facts for vari- 
ous practical purposes. It will be seen that I am using the 
adjective “constructive” in a more specific sense. 

Constructive research thus directed may or may not make 
use of statistics, this being dependent on whether or not 
the material that comes into question lends itself to it. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the material is such that, as set out below, 
some form of adjudication is necessary before the results 
can be treated by the statistical method. I submit that in 
such cases the hope of the latter adding anything to “the 
authority of the investigation” must necessarily be dis- 
appointed. 


In fact, Dr. Woodruff expresses the suspicion that some 
of my statements “arise from a belief that statistics cannot 
be used to real advantage in the evaluation of so-called free 
stimulus material.” He is right; I do hold such a belief with 
respect to material of certain character, especially items 
which require to be adjudicated as to the values they ought 
respectively to receive in the statistical calculations. How- 
ever objective an adjudicator may endeavor to be, his evalua- 
tion will always be considered to be affected by an arbitrary 
factor and in these circumstances statistics, however rigor- 
ously applied, could not appreciably add to “the authority of 
the investigation.” 

Dr. Woodruff also says: “If statistics are not used, the 
experimenter is free to conclude that it is unlikely his results 
are due to chance, but how unlikely he is entirely unable to 
say.” This statement is, of course, true; but does it really 
much matter from a practical and constructive point of view 


whether he does or does not know to what extent certain 


results are unlikely to be due to chance, once he has reached 
the belief that they are unlikely to be due to it? In any case, 
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we must always bear in mind that, however high, a statisti- 
cal probability cannot be claimed to possess the scientific 
property of converting a belief based thereon into positive 
knowledge. 1 submit, therefore, that a strong belief, whether 
it be based on a highly significant statistical figure or be 
otherwise reached by a conscientious experimenter, is all 
that matters in a constructive exploration. 


Take, for instance, the two striking examples cited on 
pages 111 and 134 of my book, Exploring the Ultra-Percep- 
tive Faculty (Rider & Co., London, 1941). 


Example 137. At the very moment that, in the course of 
his perusal of an illustrated paper not known either to the 
sensitive or the experimenter, a subject was contemplating 
a picture showing the entrance to St. Pancras Station—the 
latter inscription being only slightly visible—the sensitive, 
miles away, psychometrising an article belonging to the 
subject, got the impression “St. Pancras.” 


Number 9 in the Simultaneous Tests. Two sensitives, 
miles apart, were psychometrising simultaneously each 
other’s articles submitted to them for that purpose by two 
experjmenters, without the sensitives being aware of the 
nature of the experiment. At the very moment the one 
sensitive gave the impression: “I hear a noise like a heavy 
chain being dragged along,” the other one stated: “A large, 
heavy chain.” 

Let us assume that these were the only cases of perfect 
agreement, each during a one hour test. What kind of sta- 
tistics could one use with regard to such results? And 
assuming free material of this exceptional character did 
lend itself to statistical treatment, could the highest signifi- 
cant figure carry the same conviction as the agreement in 
substance and time per se in these particular cases? 


I venture to suggest that, as a rule, it is not the mathe- 
matically ascertained degree of probability, but the confi- 
dence the investigator gains from some of his successful 
results, however far between they may be, that decides him 
what steps he ought to take next. 
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2. The implication set out in No. 2 of Dr. Woodruff’s 
summary rather surprises me. I feel almost certain that he 
did not intend to express what the statement conveys. Its 
actual meaning will be better perceived from the following 
paraphrase: Abandon statistics in the evaluation of the re- 
sults and you will obtain more knowledge about the real 
nature of psychical phenomena. Neither in the two volumes 
of my published work nor in the article published in the 
JourNaAt did I say anything warranting such an inference. 


The explanation given above under No. 1 is an indication 
as to where I would draw the line between the truly scientific 
domain of statistics and the domain where their importance 
is overrated. Moreover, I have previously stated that I my- 
self am in many ways a protagonist of statistics. May I 
therefore suggest that in order to remove any misunder- 
standing, the implication No. 2 ought to be revised to read 
as follows: “That with certain material, especially free ma- 
terial, more knowledge can be obtained about the real nature 
of psychical phenomena if investigators focussed their at- 
tention on a qualitative analysis of the results rather than 
on statistics.” 


I trust that on second thought Dr. Woodruff will agree 
with me on the justification of such views. 


3. I thought I had made it quite clear when discussing 
“chance coincidence” that we lack all criteria for determin- 
ing which of the results are due to chance and which to a 
true transcendental psychic ability, whether we use or do 
not use statistics. I hold that with our present knowledge of 
the subject a differentiation between the two is an impos- 
sibility. 

In the final sentence of his letter dealing with this differ- 
entiation, Dr. Woodruff says: “. . . by the use of statistical 
method we can know just how likely it is that a given correct 
judgment is due to chance, whereas without the use of sta- 
tistics we are unable to arrive at this precise assurance.” 
Does this really amount to anything of value? Just consider 
the circumstances. You have a long series of apparently 
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successful results, some of which may admittedly be due toa 
real ability and some to coincidence, and you do not know 
which is which. Since the “precise assurance” applies to 





both categories, viz., to any and every single case of the t 
whole series, what importance is there to be attached to it? I 
The cases are still undifferentiated and yet we are given d 
exactly the same amount of assurance as to the extent the ti 
result is likely to be due to chance for the case actually due b 
to.it and for the case due to a real ability. p 
I do not contend that any other method is at present ca- n 
pable of establishing the differentiation. But I do strongly O 
hold that, compared with other analysed examples, instances n 
such as above referred to carry greater conviction that r 
they are not due to chance coincidence; and I also feel that is 
in their case the conviction per se tends to be more profound a 
than when imparted by the statistically significant figure. a 
J. HETTINGER , 
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Case 


We are indebted to a personal friend, Mr. Carl Bam- 
berger, for the following case of possible telepathy. On 
Friday, October 9, 1942, five days after the principal event 
described here took place, Mr. Bamberger, the percipient, 
told us about his experience. We asked him if he would 
be good enough to dictate to us then and there a more com- 
plete account. This he did, and several days later we sub- 
mitted our typescript to him for his approval. For the sake 
of clarity a few changes were made in the original dictated 
material; the substance of the first verbal report was 
retained, however, and appears below. Mr. Bamberger, who 
is known to music lovers in both this country and in Europe 
as a conductor, choral director, and teacher of note, has 
acted as subject for us in some of the experiments in extra- 
sensory perception carried out during the past year at the 
Rooms of the Society. We would like once more to remind 
readers of the JouRNAL, and their friends, that reports of 
experiences that may be significant for psychical research 
will be most gratefully received by us. 


I think it would be best if I immediately went back to my seven- 
teenth year, describing an apparently trivial event that occurred in 
1920 when I was a student at the Academische Gymnasium in 
Vienna. This event has an important bearing on, and is an integral 
part of, the occurrence that interests you. 

One of my classmates at the Gymnasium left our group and 
entered the Theological Seminary. In the opinion of most of us, this 
boy was far from being clever and we wondered how he would meet 
the scholastic requirements of the Seminary. Now I must explain 
that I had another classmate, a young man by the name of Friedrich 
Hauser.* It would be well to keep in mind that he was in no sense 
a close personal friend, but simply one of many in our large group. 
One day in 1920 (needless to say, I no longer remember the exact 
date) I happened to say something to Hauser about my doubts as to 
the theological student’s future. Hauser replied, and I remember this 
exactly, “No, you are wrong; he’s so keen he will become Pope one 
day.” Hauser had a rather personal intonation and a certain way of 





*Pseudonym. The real name is known to the Society. 
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speaking out of the corner of his mouth that gave his sentences quite 
a curious flavor. I left the Gymnasium at the end of the year, and 
to the best of my knowledge I never saw Hauser again, or thought 
of him, until last Sunday afternoon. And this brings me to the 
contemporary part of my experience. 


On Sunday afternoon, October 4, 1942, I was sitting at the bed- 
side of my sister Gertrud, who, as you know, was recovering from 
an attack of grippe. She was dozing and I was reading the New York 
Times. I know that it was after the midday meal, but I no longer 
remember the exact moment when I happened to see a picture of 
Pope Pius XII which illustrated an article appearing in the Magazine 
Section. I do not now recall the exact title of the article. Looking 
at the picture in rather a desultory and somnolent fashion, I began 
to think about the Pope’s responsibilities in the world of today. I 
think that I spoke aloud about this and related problems to Gertrud, 
but I am not sure whether she heard me because of her drowsy state. 
Then suddenly my mind went back to that day in Vienna which I 
have described above, and it was as though I heard Friedrich Hauser’s 
voice saying, ““No, you are wrong; he’s so keen he will become Pope 
one day.” It seemed to me that I recaptured Hauser’s exact intona- 
tion and tone of voice; it echoed in my inner ear, so to speak, like 
a very recent memory. The impression was so vivid that I am quite 
sure I spoke the sentence out loud, imitating Hauser’s odd way of 
speaking, his habit of hunching up his shoulders, and so forth. Then 
I began to wonder what had happened to Hauser, how things had 
gone with him since the Nazis had entered Austria, and where he 
was at present. And I must say again that Hauser had been absent 
from my thoughts for more than twenty years. I had no idea of his 
present whereabouts. 


I come now to the third part of this little narrative. The next 
morning, Monday, October 5, 1942, I went downstairs to see if there 
was anything for us in the early mail. In the box was a postcard 
from Friedrich Hauser, dated Sunday, October 4th. I must say that 
when I saw the signature I was in a sense “shocked” and when I 
found myself upstairs again my hand was trembling. I called to Lotte 
[Mr. Bamberger’s wife] and with considerable excitement showed 
her the card. I also showed it to Gertrud. The message said, in effect, 
that Hauser was pretty sure I was his old classmate of long ago 
and that he would like to see me again. I suppose, therefore, that he 
was thinking of me on Sunday, at which time he wrote the card. 
When later I saw Hauser, he told me that he had run across my 
name in a file containing the names of former Austrian citizens. 


As I told you, I saw Hauser this afternoon [October 9, 1942] 
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before coming to see you. I told him of my experience, but he was 
obviously so disinterested in psychical matters that I did not care to 
question him as to the exact time when he had written the postcard. 
I regret also that I must have thrown away or mislaid the card. But 


brief statements from Lotte and Gertrud will verify the arrival of 
the communication from Hauser. 


I have been wondering to what extent my experience could best 
be attributed to the operation of “pure chance.” To my mind, one 
fact speaks against this hypothesis: during the years since 1920 I 
have seen a very considerable number of pictures of the various 
popes; never before, however, did a comparable train of thought 
emerge as the result of viewing such pictures. All memories of 
Friedrich Hauser remained latent until the Sunday when he was 
presumably engaged in thinking about me. 


On October 16, 1942, we obtained the following state- 
ments from Mrs. Bamberger and Miss Gertrud Bamberger : 


At about nine o’clock on the morning of October 5th I was sitting 
at the breakfast table. My husband came upstairs with a postcard in 
his hand, saying, “Look, here’s a card from Friedrich Hauser!’ I 
could see that he was rather excited. He handed me the card and I 
read the message, which was substantially as reported above. My 
husband then told me about the direction which his thoughts had 


taken when he saw the picture of Pope Pius XII the day before. 
He said he felt it was very strange. 


Lotte H. BAMBERGER 


On Sunday afternoon, October 4th, I was lying in bed, recovering 
from an attack of grippe. My brother was sitting near me, reading 
the Sunday Times. I have a vague memory that he spoke out loud 
about the Pope, but I think I dozed off then for I do not recall hearing 
him repeat Hauser’s sentence, “. . . he’s so keen he will become Pope 
one day.” When the card came next morning my brother showed it 
to me, saying with excitement, “I can hardly believe this.” He has 
often discussed his old classmates with me, but I do not think he 
ever mentioned Friedrich Hauser before. 


GERTRUD BAMBERGER 





